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BOSTON FIRE BRICK WORKS. 


FISKE, HOMES & COMPANY, 


MANAGERS AND AGENTS, 
Manufacturers of Specialties in Building Brick. 20 Unique and Beautiful Colors. 


BOSTON BRICK ASHLAR, 


A New form of Brick Work. Patented. 


FAIENCE, for Interior and Exterior Decorations. 


MESSRS. ATWOOD & GRUEBY are associated with us in the production of Farence, and we are now 
prepared to execute orders for this class of work in large or small quantities. We are 
also managers of the BOSTON TERRA-COTTA COMPANY. 


FACTORIES: 394 Federal St., and K St.,-So. Boston. 
Down Town Office, 164 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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It is gratifying to receive such hearty and appreciative commen- 
dations as is given to THe BrickBurLpDeER in the Architectural Evra of 
October, especially when that commendation comes from a journal 
as careful and discriminating as that which Prof. Osborne. of 
Cornell, so well conducts. 

That the reforms we advocate with regard to brick architecture 
and brick building are so constantly commended in various parts of 
the country, seems to us to indicate that the improvements we look 
forward to will rapidly prevail. The example is being set every- 
where by our foremost architects, and others will not be slow. in 
attempting to follow where they lead. But in making that attempt, 
failure is certain, unless the principles which governed in the design- 
ing of our best brick buildings are thoroughly understood, and unless 
the motive is a desire for real excellence for its own sake, and not 
a mnere desire for display Ol the following of fashion. The under- 
lying principles of good brick design are, of course, ess ntially the 
same as those which must govern all good design; but the applica- 
tion of these principles differs with the material to be used. Nor 
need the strict application of the best principles of design produce 
any monotony, or lead to the sacrifice of any of that piquant variety 
which unfortunately seems, by most of our people, to be considered 
of greater importance than real excellence. What a variety the 
application of the same principles may produce, we Can see by a 
comparison of the excellent brick styles of such countries as Lom- 

bardy, Normandy, Holland, North Germany, and England. What a 
difference between the many colored brick designs of the Romanesque 
period in Lombardy, with their quiet succession of round-arched 
arcades, or the work of the early Renaissance of the same district, 
with terra-cotta and a profusion of moulded ornament; or the 
tourelles and flat-arched windows and horizontal, plain, brick strings 
of Normandy manor houses, or the high-peaked, stepped gables of 
Holland, or the cosey domesticity of English halls, with their tall, 
grouped chimneys, their pattern work and rubbed mouldings. The 
variety seems endless, yet in each Case it is but the application, 
under different conditions and in different ways, of the same _princi- 
ples and the same material. We may go on, and, taking the hints 
which the architectural wealth of Europe affords, may produce still 
further Variety under the changed conditions under which we live. 
But if our work is to have the excellence of the old work of Nor- 
mandy or Lombardy, of Holland or England, it must follow the 
saine principles which were followed unconsciously by those builders 


of old,—{the principle of frank recognition of the characteristic 


qualities of the material in which we work, and of the conditions 
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be cast, but the actual clay model, as it comes from the artist’s 
hands, should be burnt. Another characteristic which is of great 
decorative value, is the slightly different color which the different 
pieces take in the burning. And yet this interesting and beauti- 
ful result of the nature of its manufacture is often deliberately 
thrown away by streaking it over with a thin coating which gives 
it a flat, even color, generally of very ugly shade. If designers 
and manufacturers would only consider the essential character of 
the material they are using, such mistakes as this would not be 
made. 

These essential characteristics of terra-cotta let our manu- 
facturers remember are qualities to be proud of, to make the most 
of; not defects to be ashamed of and disguise, as if, after all, they 
were a little bit ashamed of their terra-cotta, and down in their 
hearts wished it were stone or anything but what it is. Terra-cotta 
and brick, we repeat, are materials of which our clay workers 
ought to be proud, and whose essential characteristics they should 
try to emphasize. Let them not, by disguising these characteristics, 
show that after all they do not, believe what they say, when they 
boast that they are working in the best material there is. 

We wish that every worker could appreciate the beauty of the 
material he handles, so that every man who moulds the clay, every 
bricklayer who builds a wall, should give his work the grace which 
can only come from the sentiment of beauty; so that he would 
take pleasure in giving the most graceful line to his moulding, 
and select his bricks so that their contrast of color should be 
most attractive. Beautiful work we can have only from those who 


take pleasure in their work. 


We quote below a portion of a lecture recently delivered by 
Prof. T. Roger Smith at University College, London, in which lhe 
shows how the humblest craftsmen may really be artists if only they 
bring the artistic spirit, the love of beauty for its own sake, to theit 
work. His remarks apply as much to the bricklayer and modellei 
as to the potter or smith whom he mentions. 

\n art has been defined as ‘ the power of doing something not 
taught by nature and instinct.’ Obviously, no natural gift, no skill 
gained unconsciously and ina natural way, is an art, lo take a very 


simple illustration, riding and swimming are often spoken of as arts 


because we all acquire the power consciously and laboriously not 
so walking or running, which may be said to be natural. * Art is 
not nature.” The word ‘arts’ in the plural has an extremely 


extended significance, and may be used to cover all the kinds of 
learning and knowledge that are eatled liberal pursuits. The word 
art,’ on the other hand, has often a narrow meaning. and is limited 
to the sort of skill which is directed towards objects of beauty. Art 
in this sense is a word which has been of late years on every one’s 
tongue. More correctly, this sort of art is called fine art, but we 
usually now refer to painting, sculpture, music, architecture, and 
the related pursuits as pre-eminently the arts. This, however, is 
not strictly accurate. When we talk of an art it may or may not 
imply the possession and use of learning and knowledge, and it may 
or may not imply the exercise of trained and cultivated taste and the 
pursuit of beauty; but it always means a skill that does not come by 
nature. We talk of the art of the potter, the weaver, the navigator, 
the engraver, and, rising to a higher plane, we recognize the art of 
surgery, the art of war, the art of advocacy; but when what is the 
prime mover is no longer skill, but either learning, experience, 
money, or passion, the pursuit ceases to be thought of as an art. 
We do not, for example, talk of the art of a student, or an agricul- 
turist, or a merchant, or a politician, although each of these must 


develop some skill in the exercise of other powers. 


‘+ Though there be a distinction between an art as thus described 
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and a fine art demanding cultivated taste as well as skill, the relation 
between the two is still very intimate; the links, for example, which 
connect the art of the sculptor with that of the jeweller, or even the 
potter, are close ones. There must be the same highly trained 
manual skill, and the same intimate knowledge of the materials 
used. The same clear and definite perception of the aim to be 
attained is needed for success in either. In each of the two indus- 
trial arts I have named, pottery and the goldsmith’s craft, the pro- 
duction of objects of beauty is also an aim of the artificer, and if in 
addition the pursuits of the sculptor be of a higher, more arduous, 
and more intellectual quality, that difference is more in degree than 
in kind. ‘There is, of course, between most of what are sometimes 
called the industrial arts, taken as a whole, and the fine arts, a dif- 
ference which is conspicuous enough, but it is not always recognized 
that the whole of the arts are connected together to a remarkable 
degree by the fact that trained skill is in each case indispensable 
to those who would pursue them, and that there is not often a hard- 
and-fast boundary line distinguishing the one from the other. 

‘He that pursues an industrial art is called an artisan; he 
that pursues a fing artis called an artist; but many an artisan is an 
artist as well. The smith who hammers out a bit of red-hot iron 
into a horseshoe, and replaces the one your horse has cast, is, per- 
haps, only an artisan. Yet, while you wait and watch him, you are 
filled with admiration at the deftness, speed, and accuracy with 
which the work is done. Perhaps the same man can beat out for 
you a finial of wrought-iron round which he twines the vine leaf or 
the olive, and into which he infuses grace, beauty, charm. That 
man is then the artist, but his manual skill is an essential, integral 
part of his equipment for his art, although the taste, the feeling for 
heauty, and the knowledge of how to impart beauty to what was an 
hour ago a dull, inert mass of cold iron, is the highest development 
of his qualification; useless, however, without the other homelier 
power, and in some sort, as I take it, rather a development of it 


than a distinet gift.” 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


‘To those builders to whom this number of THe BrickeurLpeEr shall 
come as a sample copy we request their kind consideration of its 
merits as a business help. 

There are a number of very meritorious periodicals devoted to 
elevations and details of frame buildings, but there seems to be a 
demand for a periodical furnishing details of the brickwork that 
makes a part of almost every building. 

Such a periodical THe BrickBurILDER aims to be. 

For instance, this number contains a fine selection of brick fire- 
places, wholly new and original, with details so complete that a 
master mason can build any one of them directly from the plates of 
the paper, also designs of chimney-tops. The number following 
will contain some fine elevations and details of buildings by promi- 
nent architects, also designs of arched windows. ‘The April number 
contains designs of two-story store fronts. The May number was 
largely devoted to the elevations and details of a brick church, 
designed expressly for our paper by Mr. J. A. Van Straaten, Jr., of 
Boston, and which has received high praise for excellence from some 
of the leading architects of the country. The July number contained 
forty-five original designs of brick cornices, and the August number 
several designs of brick fireplaces and the elevations and details of 
a twenty-foot front brick store building at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
designed by Messrs. Wing & Mahurin. 

In addition to these extremely practical features we have been 
favored by many of the prominent architects of the country with 
elevations and details of brick buildings, designed by them, which 
have never before been published, and we have the promise from a 
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large number of others that when they have any distinctively brick 
work ready for publication, it will be contributed to our plate dep: 
ment. 


During the year we shall insert twelve supplements, being 
graphic reproductions of famous brick buildings, mostly of for 
countries. 

We hope you willbe favorably impressed with Tk Brieks 
and we respectfully solicit your subseription. ‘The price is $2 
year. Your local checks will be accepted at par. 

To subscribers the paper is mailed flat, not rolled o1 


THe BrickeBurLDeER PUBLISHING ¢ 


The attention of other publishers is called to the copyright notice 
each number of this paper. The publishers do not object to the repub 
cation of original matter when full credit is given, but in view of the fact 
that certain papers have been overlooking this courtesy, they find it neces 
sary to hereby insist that The Brickbuilder shall in each and every cass 
reprinted matter be given due credit. The larger portion of our readir 
matter is contributed by a staff of paid writers 
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in suburban districts. The introduction of this branch of the 
bricklayer’s trade came to him as one of those compensating reliefs 
at a period when the reign of the stuccoed front, with every cir- 
cumstance of monotony and ugliness connected therewith, had made 
his work uninteresting and wearisome; but the prevalent healthy 
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feeling actuating our architects to-day is fast relegating it to the 
limbo of shams at least in its application to exterior facings. 

\ résumé of the mode of working will set forth better than 
in any other way the reasons of objections to this joint. In 
brickwork intended for tuck-pointing, the joints are raked out 
during erection and at some future period, when completing the 
works, are again filled in with mortar assimilated in color to that 
of the wall by the admixture of earthy pigments, viz., Venetian 
red, Spanish brown, yellow ochre, ete., depending upon the color 
required to be produced. 

Che joints filled in with mortar are rubbed down with a piece of 
soft brick of the same color as the brickwork, or with a piece of sack- 
ing, flush with the general surface of the wall face. The whole sur- 
face rubbed down is then coated with color of the same objectionable 
earthy base, and approximating as nearly as obtainable to a brick 
color; in the case of stoek work or malm-work, green copperas only 
need be used as the coloring medium. ‘The white putty-joint is then 
applied ley means of a jointer, to the mortar-joint previously rubbed 
down and colored, the putty-joint consisting of water-slaked or putty 
lime and silver sand, slightly projecting from the wall face. 

Phe earthy colors used in the stopping mortar are destructive of its 
setting and indurating properties ; and the liquid color or wash 
applied to the rubbed-down face prior to putting on the putty-joint 
interposes a separating medium between the putty-joint) and the 
filling-in or stopping mortar, interfering with the firm and proper 
adhesion of the two. It is true that the alum or copperas used in 


the liquid color may, after it has crystallized, assist the adhesion of 
ie two joints. , 

The above enumerated causes, combined with the fact that 
he putty-joint stands out from the wall, however slightly, subject 
to the solvent action of rain and the destructive action of frost, 
easily accounts for the short life of tuck-pointing in exposed 
situations When tuck-pointing was first introduced, it was cus- 
tomary to make an incision along the middle of the filled-in joint, 
which was done by running the point of a fairly large-sized nail 


along the top edge of a rule held in the position to be subse- 


quently occupied by the putty-joint. In this way a key on 
‘linging for the putty-joint was obtained, but which is now seldom 
1” never done. (nother objection to tuck-pointing and generally 
to he application of color to brickwork is that a true brick 
color and face cannot be obtained DY this process, no! by any 
other known process; for no matter how closely bricks are sorted 
( uniiorn ty of color, there are sure to be inequalities of tint 
ind blend, constituting much of the be awuty of good brick-facings, 
in effect which cannot be obtained or imitated by the application 
f 1 
of colo 

| iis characteristic is nore apparent in os picked ” London 
stocks than in any other class of bricks, the high dark-brown tints 


of which are due to the presence of iron in the clay and intense 
neg a sure indication of a coo stock brick. \ knowledge ot 
he character of the clay of brickmaking districts will sometimes 


nthe choice of a brieckm: 






‘r. Loose sandy clays, requiring 
\ irge proportion of chalk in their composition, produce bricks of 
a color approaching to that of a malm, but of a light, specific 
gravity and porous structure, while the purer ‘class, consisting 
chiefly of alumina, with little or no unecombined sili 





i, requir- 
less chalk, producing bricks of a harder and more enduring chare 
actel Stil, it is surprising how some of the softer kinds of stock 
wicks and malm bricks, when made from good clays well tempered 
and thoroughly fired, will harden by exposure, and form a skin 
upon their outer faces, which can be removed only with difficulty. 
Stock bricks of this kind, though soft, are of a close, firm texture. 
a section of the brick, when broken, showing that the clay has 


been thoroughly pugged and well driven into the brick mould in 


Every non-subscriber should read the speciai offer on the third cover 
page. It concerns him especially. 


Send 25 cents for the special corni¢e number of The Brickbuilder, con- 
taining working drawings for 45 brick cornices. 
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DESIGN FOR A BRICK FIREPLAGE. 
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DESIGN FOR CHIMNEY-TOPS. 
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Cc — oe et a 
L“ ANCIENT USES OF TERRA-COTTA.° ne Sree Sere SHENNEm, RO more Nabe 
that it should have been put over or into fire 
“Wn i F Y HE pottery shard is wellnigh it contained. The discovery of the durability ‘ 
} hs. - & imperisiable, Of a material of fire would follow as a matter of cours 
yy : } . ' 
K) 5 plastic, fine, facile to take every Yet both the Egyptians and Assyrians fired but fe 
p eas i yj ‘ 4 impress that man conceives, trusting to the intense heat of a tropt ib sun to = * 
s “hes, j equally lending itself to broad Square Tiisses of clay of which they built 
o Wee OY, surfaces and to subtle subdiyis- burned bricks of ’ Nineveh have 
i } } A Se) &, 4 ions, capable of being moulded crumbled back ape into mounds. Je a. © ¢ ‘ 
| Ps AY, t aot into forms as fine as those of The face walls of the buildings, ; gs 
Sy “| \"¢ ec See metal and as massive as” !t Is true, were Cove red with a Sos > WEY Pa 
i - . . = > La 
A ai - ; those of stone, there re- vitreous glaze, which required a Oi a f° 
ies SS. F: mained but one thing to firing, and the brick on which % we t 
re - be desired,—durability. this glaze is formed are conse ‘} » 3 a } 
"a, : , Clay crumbled and became quently hard and sound ; but the 1 f 
dust, moisture was fatal use of the terra-cotta, apart from ‘ —= 
to the forms in which it the pottery, does not appear to i f' 4,7 
was cast, and disintegra- have occurred in architectural We Gs Os OL niet eS 
) tion began even before forms before the time of th 
“ the work was complete. Greeks. 
| Two of the elements of It appears first in the gutters to the t 
ey —_ nature had been invoked Upper moulding being made of terra-cotta, ar 
h eae to make the form of clay; This seems to have happened in som 
it required the third ‘to nd also in those that were cove red wit] 
complete its creation. The modelled form, submitted to the power of these gutters were painted, but lates 
that destroyed all other materials, that made wood into ashes, that the painted forms being repeated in the mod 
crumbled stone and melted metals, received from it a permanency ling is entirely that of impress into the 1 
that nothing except pulverizing could destroy; the clay, soft and outlines etched into the clay. It is som 
pliant, falling to pieces ata touch, became, under the action of fire, Ornament makes its appearance. ‘The same 
terra-cotta. hard, firm, elastic, capable of withstanding more than Pottery; it was natural that drawing mere! 
iron, and retaining the slightest mark upon its surface with a per- ling in the round. 
sistency greater than that of stone. It is to this material that time The outlines of the painting on the earl 
has intrusted the records of dynasties and of empires. The pot-  * sharp point, and the color filled in betwee 
sherds of Hissarlik and of Santorin, the vases of Greece and of The workmen upon the terra-cottas wer 
, Rome, tell us as complete eraft was handed down from tather to son 
a storv as all else that re- forms upon rude tables, or painted the antifixe 
mains of the past. W heth- crowning mouldings upon the temple Ss. they 
| 4 it be the glazed bricks 
of Nineveh, or the frag- rub DY 
ments of Monte Testaccio, aw } 
each piece of fired clay << a " 3 o ; 
| bears a testimony that time > Yn wh C Robe 
has not been able to efface. Si ,. 5 ; e) 
| —a testimony not only of Pe Gy, ' 
| the period, but of the in- ‘ / 
dividual, of the touch of Phe | 
the man himself. For rh a 
though terra-cotta often * 4 
| and usually takes its form r cat DRA, _ us 
j from a die, the original ‘ x : ie A 
/ matrix is taken directly from the m 1. eee ; iy 
model of the artist, and should re- UZ ANg ‘ 
produce it in every particular; so Uae OF Nay “ 
that, asin few other of the artisan “= SA rf — 
arts, it expresses the artist directly, . urs. iia 
and not by translation. It is futile to attempt iT) hemi 
to trace the antiquity of the art. It must ' 
have been known in prehistoric times and have : ; ; ; 
been discovered by chance. No material so W*S little of the comparative security which would 
\ readily formed into a drinking vessel as clay; ™eree, or the working of quarries of marble or of othe 
z Z artisans, therefore, turned their attention to pottery and 
an siperacas th ae Stee eae haiyaa enanen by see, areuiecturel Revine 2 and terra-cotta was an excellent material upon which 


cleverly illustrated that we republish it, by permission of both parties interested.— £d. brilliant pigments. Not only was it used as elsewhere for 
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us, it all ordi cate P modelling the clay, the very curves caused by 
dit % vravitation had a subtler line than those hewn 
pains out of stone, and it is to the freedom with which 
served clay can be handled that terra-cotta owes much 
| sere u f of its charm: a charm similar to that in an 
L singel artist’s sketch, where the material has been felt 

| s were ca to be no obstacle to the thought. 

Some, t were mor —_ . It was not alone in the arts of peace and 
v«lelled n the burial of dhe dead that terra-cotta was of use. A material so 
ds. the easily obtained, socapable of being fashioned by even unskilful hands, 

wl, with ar ind of so little cost, could not fail to become of value in. the para- 
u the features, phernalia of the constant wars that formed the greater part of the 
Is. so that life of the East. The libations to the gods before battle were 
ffered fro poured from terra-cotta craters, the perfumes and incense that 
el i leco smoked before the altars of Tanith, of Posei- 
| d the mystery don, and of Mars, burned upon terra-cotta ae 
() ‘ odelling was vases; the poorest of the soldiers wore breast- | \\\ 
I'S plates of terra-cotta scajes, and some, at times, 
ed so strapped shards to their feet as protection. 
The f tes of Light as well as strong, the towers 
wit bs wer upon the elephants used in the armies 
f Carthage, and the great plates which 
wviorned ther breasts, were oceasion- <a, 
il] made of terra-cotta, gorgeously ra 
minted nh many colors. Masks of ‘ 
clay, with grinning, erimacing faces, ‘air * 
were propped above the edges of the 4 
circumvallation trenches to frighten the Wu 
enemy. ‘The captains drained palera w 
ding spiced wine before they entered 
the fray, and received, when wounded and burning with thirst, water 
from the earthen bottles carried by the hoplites. Kvery where in the 
| her niist of sieges appe ared this imperishable material. The walls of 
’ . WAS cities were built of it, with corbelled, projecting battlements, whose 
nging masses were pierced with apertures through which, 
nvled th the streams of molten lead, the speeding arrows and 
stones, great masses of 
, baked clay. were hurled 
“3 down upon the heads of 
the besiegers. The very 
streets were paved with 
1) ‘ it, and the ditches about 
; the walls were filled with 
i broken sharp-edged pot- 
Vi . sherds to cut the feet of 
Sse X assailants. Ihe cohorts 
ere of slingers in the armies 
' earried bags of clay bul- 
lets about their waists, 
es wen which were replenished, 
1s theme is their stock was exhausted, from great sacks of ammunition unde 
lf which lone lines of camels staggered in the rear of the comba- 
tween tants. These bullets were stamped with the symbols of the coun- 
tself. try trom which the soldiers came, as, for instance, those of the Egyp- 
ins bore an ape’s head, the Asiaties, a hawk or a pomegranate, the 
ns othe Grreeks, a citadel or the name of anarchon. ‘They also bore inscrip- 
sii ons in much the same way that the swords of later days had in- 
ised scriptions upon their blades vindictive wishes or adjuration, such 
| ( ns of the is ** Kill.” and * Slay the enemy.” 
nters The catapults, huge engines brought 3 
ind to the sieges upon carts drawn by \ 
— horses or oxen, which hurled from a 
Spool veaded lever projectiles ovel 
the city walls, were furnished with 
terinl. vreat terra-cotta balls, or with earthen P= 
or mW pots containing the celebrated Greek y 
} t cotta. fire, or substances giving out a noisome ) 
tal stench. These were the bombs of 
ancient warfare breaking upon the / 
3 ey ramparts and within the streets, and 
“> a ~~ yy wounding with flying fragments of 
Sa hh a Aes sharp cutting clay. They must at 
<== ~ iS) ‘\ least have been more formidable than 
) gy oe “| i the arrows of the heavy and slow 
% Ce : “jen 4 i valliste., The smaller catapults were 
th-~ 2 —48 nicknamed onagers, Or mules, as they threw stones in much the same 


way as mules kick up the earth with their feet, and were exhorted by 
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the inscription on their projectiles to ‘+kick well.” These symbols 
and inscriptions stamped upon the terra-cotta were the impress 
of hand seals of metal, the same sort of seals, 
excepting that they were less fine, as those 
used to make the Greek coins, and to stamp 
the Pompeiian loaves. ‘The bullets of the 
slingers, the projectiles of the catapults, and 
fragments of the broken pots of fire, each 
was alike imperishable and has lasted through 
the centuries, and held its testimony of some 
importance in the slowly crowing history of 
a time with but few other records. ‘The im- 
press in the clay has outlasted gold or silver, 
brass or iron, and is as intact to-day as when 
whirled in the leathern thong of a Balearic 
slinger, or lifted into place upon the catapult 
by the soldiers of Hannibal or Alexander. 

The armies of Belisarius used similar missiles to those of the 
Romans and Carthagenians, but the buildings of that new Rom 
which was growing upon 





the shores of the Golden 
Horn, of that Byzantium 
whose statues were said 
to outnumber its people, 
were being developed in 
anew and brilliant arehi- 
tecture different alike 
from that of Greece or 
Rome. As in Rome, the 
walls were built of brick. 





which were clothed formerly with slabs of marble, but now by mosaics 
surging up the walls and over the domes. At the bases of the 
domes windows gave light to the halls below, and in these windows 
were pierced screens worked or carved to elaborate patterns. Though 

these were often of marble, at times 
7 they were made of terra-cotta, the per- 
forations holding glass of brilliant colors. 
The Oriental windows of the mosques 
were of similar designs, but made of 
two sheets ofsawn wood, between which, 
at the piercings, pieces of brilliant glass 
were placed. The Byzantine terra-cotta 
windows had the glass inserted in the 
clay before baking, or eise fastened with 
cement. Besides these windows there 
were terra-cotta sereens or balustrades 
of the peculiar pointed acanthus woven 
into interlaces. The roofs were, of 
course, tiled as before, and now vitreous 
glazes begin to appear on the tiles, 
green and purple and black and white, 
so that some of the domes were of the 





colors of the feathers of a partridge-wing, 
or of the breast of a pigeon. In the mosaics terra-cotta was very 
little used, glass forming the principal material. Occasionally a 
very small piece would be found forming a red spot in a design, but 
in such a case porphyry was much more apt to be used, or brilliant 
carnelian. The statues, however, which still retained a great deal 
of the polychromy of the Greeks, were still, at times, cast in 
terra-cotta, and the little statu- 
ettes, such as those of earlier 
date from Tanagra, which were 
used as household Lares or Pe- 
_hates, or at times as ornaments 
merely, were all of terra-cotta. 
These were colored exquisitely, 
‘und beautifully modelled. There 
were also terra-cotta dolls for 
the children, more durable than 
the lead ones which the little Pom- 
pelian children left seattered in 
the atriums; and some of them 
were jointed very much like the 
porcelain and china dolls of to- 
day. Their clothes were modelled 
upon them, however, and colored crudely, red seeming to have been 
the favorite color of the small Byzantines. As for utensils, they only 
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also terra-cotta, and was built to ‘ 
the room. This was universalin the Ro 
and Byzantine baths, and ent 

some of the remains of yp 
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daily crafts in Byzantium th 





ploy terra-cotta in some one way 0 
whether in the form of sharp-edg 
for cleaning the skins of anima f 
the city walls, or bowls sa 
drank the hot spiced wines du 
winds from the Black Sea Like ' 
ancient peoples, the Byzantine 
cotta to thank for much. ny 
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Don't fail to read the announcement on page 
GOOD FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 
The report of the burning 
Club building in Chicago is. st 
clay fireproofing materials as prot 
steel work. According to nev 
work, interior finish, and materials 
damaged to the extent of SLO0O 000 
of the building, encased in ter 
damaged to mention. 
This is only an addition 
the fire-resisting quality of th forn 
probably used to a larger extent ( 
are at some loss to account for the ea 7 
reported, for such buildings are almost alv 
much use of stone. ‘To every one who witnessed the Lhe 
Thanksgiving day, three years ago, the destruct 
Bedford Street Ames Building, designed by Ri 
effective object lesson in the havoe a hot fire p! 
If you don’t subscribe, order this paper for 1893 before De 10, an 


three extra numbers free. 
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Wet the liberty of publishing the following trom the editorial 


been patented in Germany, and in 


‘ ‘ seems to have good qualities. The 

‘ it nteresting Herr Siebel, of Diis- 

“ | hitects know, that the best pro- 

sil ground into walls is a sheet of 

. t. on account éOf the great expense 

iflicient thickness to support the weight of 

i L Ss quite Common 1D these days 

irred felt, conceived the idea that 

s might be united by enclosing a thin 

nesses of tarred felt. In this way, 

“ ‘ aud from being torn by the 

corrosion by the lime of the 

erposes al mpenetrable barrie! 

‘ ke the felt alone, to gradual 

\] té nd lead is much cheapel than 
wi l necessary to use, and 

. f is cost s concerned, for 

t € es, by clubbing together, can secure The Brickbuilder 
at sre tes. They will want it. Our special offer on page 
ipplie t such club subscriptions. Write at once giving num 
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ist be 


yase 
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irchitects 


sent in marked with some motto or device, 
led envelope marked with the same, containing 


mpetitor. 


The designs are judged by a com 
solely upon their merits, the names of 


ing unknown until the award is made, when the 


responding to the devices on the designs are 

the interests of our advertising patrons it is stip- 

it that nental bricks not found in their catalogues shall be 
ally restriction, for practically all of the leading 

ture w »e found represented in THE BRICKBUILDER. To 

t study of effective use of the commoner materials, of two 


KS sé ire ornamental 
ETITION FOR BRICK FIREPLACES. 
m fora hall mantel none 
esign, while yet a large num- 
rh not without faults. 
est in general cones pl on 
to the naterial. Phere is. 
ons which further study 
«1 well-proportioned design ; 
table to stone than to brick. 
eatin t is a panelled lintel, 
f vould have to be supported 
\ flat arch would have been 
t of the span of the open- 
er of any means of spanning 
| ‘4 it is even less desirable as 
\ fl should have been frankly used. 
{ es s well proportioned and appro- 
’ \ yph is somewhat similar 
it it is not so well proportioned, 
ure over the shelf would have, in reality, 
he design is interesting in elevation, 
ss at ul ve in perspective. 

\ lhave been better if the panelling above the 
d erhaps by using a single large panel in- 
a ch the face of the breast. The position of 
3s als tle unfortunate. In fact the omission 

‘ er would have improved the design. 
i} isters better, but the design is unnecessarily 
ind the n ve of pilasters and entablature (7. e., 
st an el) as adopted in the upper part of the design is hardly 
le to <Work, \ lintel made up of small pieces such as 


i, preferer 





e will be given that showing a skilful use 
effect 


BRICKBUILDER. 


bricks is an absurdity. For this reason the frank recognition of the 
iron lintel used over the fireplace opening is to be commended. If 
such a lintel is required it ought to appear, so as not to give the 
impression to the eye (as do some of the other designs and the upper 
part of this) that the bricks above the opening are without support 
and will fall out. In most cases, however, some sort of arch is to be 
preferred to an iron lintel. The drawing is to be commended also 
for its rendering. 

Trefoil leaf has good elements thrown together somewhat at hap- 
hazard, and without sufficient study of proportion. 

-lone-yeur cub sends a simple, attractive, and appropriate design. 
But here again there is no recognition of any support for the bricks 
over the opening. 

J. J. is straightforward but somewhat commonplace. 

Monsieur has a good, simple design, — a trifle too bald, however. 

Clutha’s mantel-piece suggests a good idea that might have easily 
been better worked out. ‘The shape of the arch is especially unfor- 
tunate. 

One of Fleur-de-lis. It is 


with regret that the jury feel obliged to place this hors-de-concour as 


the best designs submitted is that of 


it hardly meets the condition of the problem which calls for a mantel 
of brick from the makers’ catalogues, while the architectural treatment 
of this mantel depends entirely upon its terra-cotta. 

It may be said that the construction of the fireplaces in many of 
the designs submitted is very defective, especially 
throat of the chimney. But this has not 
does not affect the design. 

By a mistake of the printer, Mr. G. F. 
placed on the second prize design for a_ brick fireplace in place of 
Mr. Green’s, and Mr. Jas. C. 
third prize design in place of Mr. Crump’s (see August number). 


as regards the 
been insisted upon as it 


Crump’s name was 


Green’s name was printed on the 
Che design marked by ball and wings was awarded the second prize 
jury, and its author is Mr. Jas. C. Green, of St. 
that **submitted by Albanian” receives the third prize, and _ its 
author is Mr. G. F. Crump, of Albany. We are indebted to Mr. 
Crump for calling our attention to this mistake. 


by our Louis: 


third, 
August 


The designs of brick fireplaces awarded first, second, 


published in’ the 


{ 


fourth, and two of the fifth prizes wert 


number. 


AWARD OF COMPETITION NO. 4. CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


Plate 70. First’ prize, $10.00, **T'wo concentric circles,” 
Walter HL. Kilham, Boston, Mass. 
Plate 71. Second prize, $7.50, 
\lbany, New York. 
Plate 72. Third 
Somerville, Mass. 
Fourth prize, $5.50 book, competitor's selection, 


J.T. Maclaren, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Small,” G. F. Crump, 


prize, $5.00, ‘*1892,” H. T. Fletcher, 


* Header,” 


REPORT OF THE JURY IN THE COMPETITION FOR CHIMNEY-TOPS, 


The designs marked by tro concentric circles are placed first. 
Chey show an excellent treatment of chimney-tops in plain brick 
without the use of any moulded brick except at the angles, and 
are at once simple, effective, and appropriate. The tops should 
brick instead of four inches 
around the flues, and the angles are unnecessarily weak in con- 


have been built with eight inches of 


struction. 
Smalls also good, and are only 
The construction is better than 


designs are placed second 
because less distinctively brick. 
in the case of the first design. 

1892's chimneys are 
the others. 

The designs submitted by Header follow the precedent of a 
great many excellent old English chimney-tops, but the propor- 
improved. As they stand, the designs are a little 


good, but would be less effective than 


tions might be 
top heavy. 

The publishers desire to state that the designs of chimney-tops 
by Header, J. T. Maclaren, Philadelphia, Pa., were unavoidably 
left out of this number but will appear in the following number. 

The designs submitted in competition No. 6, an arched window 
opening, and the award of the jury on same, will appear in the next 
number. 

Will the gentleman submitting fireplace design under 
plume of ** One-Year Cub ” 
never received ? 


nom de 


please send us his address, as it was 
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